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the formation of an ulcer. Sores of this kind may occur with a perfect-fitting harness, but they would be aggravated further by an ill-fitting one. An animal showing a tendency to lay back in the collar and shirk its share of the load should be examined for shoulder sores.
Saddle sores are caused by uneven pressure of some part of the saddle and may be on top of the backbone or on either side of the middle line. Girth sores are occasional on the sides just back of the elbows.
When the affected skin in either a collar sore or a saddle gall becomes hard and leather-like, with pus formation underneath, it is frequently referred to as a sitf ast, because it is hard to remove.
Many collar sores might be avoided if the horses were broken in to hard work gradually. One should be sure the collars are well fitted and of the proper size, because one too large is as bad as one too small. Collars and saddles should be cleaned occasionally to remove the caked sweat and dirt.
A saddle should fit the back snugly and evenly, with no direct pressure on the backbone. A clean saddle blanket should be provided, when one becomes very dirty and ill-smelling. One must be careful that no folds of the skin are turned in under the girth.
Treatment
A few days rest, together with bathing of the sore shoulder or back, will often cure many cases when only a small patch of the skin is affected. Any good dusting powder secured from the drug-store will assist healing. If the affected part is large and ulcerated, rest for the animal is imperative. Clip the hair about the edges of the sore and bathe it with a warm water to remove dust and dirt. Prepare a solution made of either sugar of lead or zinc sul-fate, at the rate of 20 grains of either to an ounce of water. This can be prepared by any druggist and should be applied daily. lodoform powder as a dressing is also effective in